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ROUPING has always been an instructional problem. The 
Cyies teacher who had more than one student had to determine 
how to organize them for efficient teaching. The first principal who 
had a second teacher helping him had to determine a basis for divid- 
ing his students with his helper. These two aspects of grouping, 
within a class group and within the school at large, will present 
problems as long as there are classes and schools. With the develop- 
ment of American democracy, a third dimension has been recog- 
nized. It is to the problem of being democratic in grouping prac- 
tices that this article is addressed. 

Schools exist in a democratic society to help the young citizens 
of the society become effective members of that society. The basic 
value in democratic societies lies in the personalities of individuals. 
Thus if the school is to serve its purpose in a democracy, it has 
a two-fold responsibility: respecting the individuality of its students 
and helping them to learn respect for the individuality of others. 
A system of grouping is appropriate for democratic schools when 
it recognizes the nature of individual differences and stresses their 
importance. 

No less a patriot than Benjamin Franklin recognized one of the 
chief problems of the democratic secondary school—offering subject 
matter appropriate to the needs of individual students. The Acad- 
emy which he founded made two important provisions for individ- 
uality in the grouping of students. In the first place it offered new 
courses which might be expected to meet the needs of students.. In 
the second place it provided two curricula from which to choose. 
The democracy of Franklin’s effort was, however, soon lost. The 
courses became standardized and the choice of curricula. disap- 
peared. 
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It was not until the concept of mass instruction, a product of the 
Reformation and Jacksonian Democracy, came in conflict with 
twentieth century recognition of the nature of individual differ- 
ences that the problem was faced again squarely. A rash of ex- 
periments in “homogeneous” grouping and several “plans” for in- 
dividualizing instruction were the result. The rash has now sub- 
sided and it is worthwhile to look at the situation. 

If we look at a typical American high school, we will observe 
that the predominant basis for grouping is chronological age. It is 
a simple basis, easy to calculate, understood by parents and children 
alike, and plays no favorites in the case of socially and economically 
prominent children. Furthermore, it seems at first glance a good 
index to the experience which a child has had. All of the children 
of. the children of a common age within a particular community 
have had common experiences even before they enter the first grade. 
As. they proceed to the high school level, they seem to have had 
many more common experiences in the sequence of grade levels 
and textbooks. The casual observer is likely to overlook the fact 
that maturation is important for the interpretation of experience. 
Rates of maturation vary tremendously within particular age 
groups. Only when we realize the variation of comprehension of 
experience within a particular group of students do we begin to 
realize that commonality of experience may not be sufficent as a 
basis for grouping. 

Within the predominant age-level basis of grouping there are 
also other refinements of it. In secondary schools large enough to 
provide for more than one basic course of study, students have some 
limited choice of subjects or courses of study which they may pur- 
sue. The choice is usually quite limited and frequently is made on 
the basis of the social respectability of the choice rather than on 
some better index of individual need. The children of one social 
group are under pressure to choose a college preparatory course 
while those of another are expected to make a more directly voca- 
tional choice. In the process each is likely to be denied 
important areas of interest. Grouping on the basis of subject 
matter allows the school to exercise some judgment as to which 
students will be allowed to take which courses and when they take 
them. It provides an opportunity for students to repeat one phase 
of their work rather than the whole year’s program, as is sometimes 
required at the elementary school level. It also makes it possible to 
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provide teachers who are specialists in particular areas of subject 
matter. 

A third variation in the basic pattern of chronological-age group- 
ing of students at the secondary school level comes as a result of 
acceleration or retardation at the elementary and junior high school 
levels. This is done on the basis of apparent ability and is more 
likely to occur in the case of retardation than of acceleration. It 
is a relatively simple device at the grade levels which 
do not concentrate on the accumulation of subject matter. 
A similar type of acceleration at the high school level is usually ac- 
complished by varying the number of courses which students are 
allowed to carry. Those who seem to deserve acceleration into an 
older age group are allowed to carry additional courses. Retarda- 
tion is achieved by failing students who seem incapable of “keeping 
up.” The basic weakness in depending on acceleration or retarda- 
tion as an aid to grouping is in the assumption that principal varia- 
tions for individuality should be made quantitatively rather than 
qualitatively. While doubtless some students learn faster or slower 
than others, the quality of the instruction should also be considered. 
Failure, for instance, demands not mere repetition of ground al- 
ready covered but change in the type of instruction. 

A fourth system of grouping, occasionally used in the very large 
high schools and more frequently at the junior high school level, 
is called ability grouping. This depends on the use of different 
measures of ability including intelligence or achievement test scores, 
teacher judgment of academic ability or social maturity, and what- 
ever other information which may be available. From two to five 
or more sections of a given grade level may be set up and students 
of comparable “ability” assigned to each. It is fairly well 
established in research literature that distinct, but relatively small, 
improvement in the ease of teaching may be effected by such a pro- 
gram of grouping. 

A fifth type of instructional pattern provides for the segregation 
of the gifted and the handicapped as special sections to be given a 
different type of instruction. This differs from the general ability 
grouping described above chiefly in the number of students in- 
volved and in the fact that a distinctly different type of education is 
to be provided for them from that provided for the rest of the 
student body. 

Each of the systems of grouping described above has been severe- 
ly, and justly criticized. It has been pointed out that chronological 
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age is very inadequate as a basis for planning a school program. 
Physical development, mental development, emotional develop. 
ment, and social development all vary greatly within any single 
chronological age group. Furthermore they seem likely to be more 
closely related to each other than to chronological age. Likewise 
classification of students by subjects also ignores many important 
phases of general development. 

Acceleration and ability grouping, while taking into account 
most of the disadvantages in age or subject grouping make more 
provision for “academic” values than for other phases in the devel- 
opment of the pupil. In addition they have been severely criticized 
for perpetuation of undemocratic class distinctions. Special pro 
visions for the education of the gifted and the handicapped fre- 
quently suffer from the same fault. Certainly the small school 
finds it difficult to provide for these two groups in special sections. 

The democratic dimension of grouping has been recognized 
more frequently within class groups than in devices for grouping 
within the school. Good teachers, having recognized that they must 
teach individual students, not just preside over grade levels or sub- 
jects, have set up more flexible groups within their classes. Since 
we have no system for gaining absolute homogeneity or even ap- 
proximate homogeneity we must allow these teachers as much 
flexibility as possible. Our pattern of high school organization has 
grown up however in a period in which mass production, not in- 
dividualization, was the keynote of American thought. Greater 
flexibility will be difficult to achieve until we have given teachers 
more freedom from short class periods, unreasonable loads of stu- 
dents, and narrowly defined areas of subject matter to teach. 

Notwithstanding the criticism mentioned above, each of the 
efforts which has been made to make the teaching of all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people more efficient has, when carefully conceived, 
had some degree of success. To the degree that a given system helps 
a teacher to know and understand each student in the group and 
provide effectively for his educational needs it is consistent with the 
democratic principle. To the degree that the needs of particular 
students are ignored because of lack of time, because of poor 
economic or social status, or because of the inappropriateness of the 
material being taught, it is undemocratic. 
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TTACKING the schools is assuming the proportion of cross- 

word puzzles, bridge and golf as a favorite sport, indoor and 
outdoor. In this situation, both the attackers and the attackees 
look longingly at the apparent safety, assurance and success of 
“the past.’”” But one question few people are asking is “How far 
into our past shall we go?” 

In the immediate past of the present generation of parents 
and teachers is the broad influence of the rise of industry in which 
the principle of interchangeable parts is one of the central operat- 
ing ideas of our mass production. Perhaps without knowing it, 
perhaps consciously, we in education have picked up the idea and 
for the last fifty years we have been trying to apply it to schools. 
We assumed first that there would be a way of attaining fifth 
grade or college level “standard” if we could just learn to group 
skilfully enough. We have attempted to produce interchange- 
able textbooks, interchangeable spelling lists, interchangeable col- 
lege entrance requirements. We have had a partial success, for 
people are pliable and some of them could be made to fit the mold. 
Too, some could be thrown out if they didn’t fit, like substandard 
teacups and saucers on the pottery dump heap, and the loss of the 
rejects was not immediately visible in our budgets as it is in in- 
dustry. But our success was only partial. Many of the people who 
didn’t fit, academically or socially, stayed with us to clog the aca- 
demic assembly line, to become sitters, sleepers, or causers of trouble. 

Industry has learned that while the principle of interchange- 
able parts works with “things,” it does not work with people. 
There are interesting studies of “de-systematizing” the assembly 
line, of adjustments to handicapped workers, older workers, women 
workers. Schools, too, have rediscovered the individual, have 
learned techniques of studying him, but we have made few ad- 
vances in knowing how to stimulate him, to guide his develop- 
ment individually in the group situation. 

If we go into our heritage back of this mass production influ- 
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ence, we find that we do have traditions of learning in individual 
terms. People learned to read from the Bible or from whatever 
readers had accumulated in the family; some students went on 
into algebra while their neighbors were still doing simple sums. 
It is true that in this period of much individual responsibility for 
learning, schools were not faced with either the number or the 
variety of students that they are today. The conservative, not the 
progressive task of our generation of teachers is to discover how to 
replace and value variability and difference in a system of literal 
mass education. 

If we are serious about adapting our teaching to individual 
abilities, needs or interests there are several assumptions that we 
had better dump overboard at once: 


First, the assumption that any type of grouping can 
gather together a collection of individuals so alike that 
they can be taught or can learn the same thing at the 
same time. 

Second, the assumption that any single textbook 
can meet the needs of all the individuals in a group. 
(This is not the same as dumping the textbook.) 


If these two ideas are disposed of as excess baggage, what do we do 
next? 

Some administrative changes are necessary if teachers are to do 
much about teaching individuals. If a high school teacher has 
five sections of classes, for forty minutes or even an hour a day, 
he is not going to know individually the one hundred and fifty 
or more pupils who stream by, pausing to sit or to perform briefly. 
Is it possible for a teacher who teaches two subjects to have the 
same pupils in two classes? Such planning could cut the number 
of individuals in half. Can homerooms and teaching assignments 
be coordinated? Can teachers keep the same homeroom for more 
than one year? These and other plans can cut down the number of 
unknown pupils each year. 

We have long found ways to group pupils whom we want to 
practice basketball skills in the physical education period, pupils 
with physical handicaps who need “special” gym. Let us also 
single out and group pupils who need technical help with reading 
skills, pupils with remediable speech problems, pupils whose ex- 
cellent language skills make them ready for advanced literature or 
dramatics. Attention to external grouping can give us, not homo 
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geneous classes, but classes which are unified in purpose and 
function. 

Much needed information about students can be collected by 
group testing as for academic ability or reading skills. Planning 
such a program would seem to require administrative leadership. 
This information can gather educational dust (a worse bane than 
housewives’ dust) if administrative plans are not made to dissemi- 
nate it. In this light, specialized guidance services are desirable not 
only for the personal or vocational help for the individual, but also 
as a background for effective classroom teaching and learning. 

If, then, we can assume as “givens” reasonable loads and ade- 
quate testing and counseling services, what can the teacher do? 

First, he must learn to become acquainted with individuals as 
people, not as pupils. High school librarians are sometimes more 
successful than teachers in relating their services and wares to stu- 
dents’ needs and interests, perhaps because librarians look at their 
customers as people. Librarians talk about the boy who wants to 
know all about horses, about the girl who is discovering Sara 
Teasdale, about the people with whom they share the Double- 
Crostics in the Saturday Review of Literature, not about ninth 
graders in the ten o'clock section. True, librarians get on better 
when interests rather than compulsion bring people to the library. 
Do young people bring interests to class? Some do; some would 
if they thought it safe, or desired. 

We get to know pupils when they interact with us and with each 
other. The teacher who coaches a play or a basketball team has 
no difficulty in getting to know those people. Can the classroom be 
changed so that it too brings some of the understanding of the 
extra-curricular program? In the classroom, we get to know the 
vocal students, both those who know something and those who just 
need to verbalize. But the shy ones, the apathetic ones escape us at 
first. Keeping a participation chart is a good way to begin. 
Objective evidence that Susan hasn’t voluntary opened her mouth 
this six weeks focuses our attention on her rather than on the pro- 
visions of the Bill of Rights. How can we find out what she is 
thinking, is feeling? Let us put her into some kind of action situa- 
tion. Put her on the committee to chart the change of wages and 
prices, the committee to turn a short story into a radio script, the 
committee whose task is to find a way to demonstrate visibly a “law” 
of physics. We may discover, as Susan goes about these tasks, that 
she has imagination, or reliability in getting facts, that she has man- 
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ual or artistic skill, or that she developed as a leader. When we give 
students responsibility to do a job, some one usually emerges as a 
leader. If we find out one positive thing from Susan’s performance, 
that is a beginning, and we can go on from there. Incidentally, 
the things we discover about students need to be jotted down, put 
into the folder, onto the record page, or we may forget, since there 
are still perhaps a hundred and fifty Susans. 

Sometimes students forget to be wary, and then may flash out 
in a discussion. If so, note it. This too is the beginning of an in- 
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dividual report, a panel reporting an extended investigation, an 
interest to be built by reading in fiction, poetry or science. 

Student writing is a quick and efficient way of finding out about 
people. In the slight anonymity of the blank page, people say 
things they wouldn’t say out loud. To be successful, there musi be 
considerable freedom in the writing. The writing has to be 
centered somewhere, in the student, in his immediate environment, 
in a part of the subject he responds to, preferably in all three. 
Variations of “What I like about myself,” “Parents are funny,” 
“How politics work in my neigborhood or town,” “Why my calf 
won the State first award” are types of questions that have worked 
for some teachers. “How long must the paper be?” the student will 
ask “As long as necessary to say what you have to say,” is your 
firm reply. Some individuals need perhaps four lines in a poem. 
Some need a page, some ten pages. The only freedom which needs 
to be limited is the freedom to do careless, shoddy work, the free- 
dom not to do one’s best. If writing is read and evaluated in the 
light of the question, “Does it say effectively what you wanted to 
say?” then students will learn to apply to themselves the standard 
of “Is this my best?” rather than of “Is this what he wants?” 

A distinction perhaps needs to be made. As we think, organize 
and execute plans which help individualize instruction and learn- 
ing, are we thinking of techniques slanted toward differing learning 
levels, such as providing simple to difficult reading material on a 
common theme, or do we want to find out about an individual so 
that we know how he feels, as well as what he knows, or what he can 
do? Attempts at individualization first aimed at the knowing and 
doing level, but as we have learned something about those skills, the 
feelings have crept in so that teachers who have done the one find 
themselves interested in how the pupil feels about himself, how he 
feels about others, and how he is accepted for rejected by them. 
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These feelings appear to be strong motivators or inhibitors of 
academic learning. 

Classroom techniques which lead to individual understanding 
and individualizing of learning fall roughly into two groups. First 
are those which cause the individual to operate alone. In this class 
are the individual books read, perhaps on a common theme, the 
term papers, individual projects which may range from a physics 
experiment, to making a suit, or developing a soil conservation 
demonstration. All of these can be carried out in any subject field. 
Many of them will require adequate library and laboratory facili- 
ties, although many can be done with the materials at hand. 

The other technique is to break a class group into smaller 
groups in which the individual can function more freely and will 
have more opportunities for responsibility and leadership. In this 
class are the commonly used committee, organized discussion group, 
or panel. In science, teachers have set up five or six experimental 
situations or topic areas, with a small group working in each. Each 
group might have a week in each topic and then it would revolve. 
In the course of six weeks, then, the students would “cover” the 
same territory, but they would have had the experience of being in 
a small group, and of working at least semi-independently. 

Although the small group technique has been widely used, its 
possibilities can be more extensively explored. For example, in an 
English class when writing has been done, students can switch into 
small groups of five or six to read each other’s work, and to help 
each other see needed improvements in creating interest, in achiev- 
ing the desired effect, or in mechanics. This group evaluation is 
often more effective than the teacher’s, for writing is written to be 
read, and why limit the audience to the teacher? While this is go- 
ing on, the teacher can be having five or six individual conferences 
with students, perhaps in a few minutes developing a kind of agree- 
ment and insight that no amount of red marks and marginal notes 
could produce. 

Efforts at individualizing instruction began as attempts to sal- 
vage the failing and to help the more gifted realize their potential- 
ities. The more these techniques are used, however, the more they 
are recognized by teachers as means by which all pupils can in- 
crease their learning. 
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Ge ADVANTAGES and disadvantages of various types of 
grouping have been discussed in other articles. Various types 
and systems have been proposed. Some educators present strong 
cases for some type of homogeneous grouping. Others stress the 
difficulty if not the actual impossibility of any such system. This 
article is written not as a case for or against grouping but concern- 
ing the need for proper public relations in meeting the problems 
which may and often do result from any system of grouping. 

Parents often do not understand why the school does certain 
things, especially when it concerns their Bobby or Mary. And 
when Joe and Jimmy have played together since they were babies 
it is often difficult to convince their fathers that they should not 
continue working together throughout their school life even though 
they may differ greatly in ability and capacity to achieve. This is 
merely another instance of the problem of public relations which 
has so often been neglected by our school systems. 

Public relations is a very broad area dealing with the interpre- 
tation of the school to the public. But it does not stop here. It 
also is concerned with the working relationship between the school 
and the community. Too often educators think of the school as a 
somewhat separate entity from the community. Sometimes this 
separation is due to misunderstandings which have developed over 
a long period of time. In other instances it is purely a case of 
neglect on the part of the school representatives to concern them- 
selves with such interpretation as well as neglect of the members of 
the community to be interested in the affairs of the school. It 
isn’t enough to just know “whether our team won their game last 
night.”” It would be better to include, “what is our school doing for 
our boys and girls?” 

The public relies for its information concerning the school on 
various sources. Parents have their first-hand source of information 
from their children. Often this is a somewhat distorted picture 
since these boys and girls often tell the amusing incidents, or items 
of special interest to them. As a teacher and administrator I have 
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sat talking with parents and have heard them recite happenings 
of the day as told by their children and sometimes have heard 
the direct reports. Then I have wondered, “is that actually what 
we did in school today?” 

Another source of information concerning the school is the news- 
paper. Here again the news may be somewhat selected, with special 
emphasis on special extra-curricular activities. Other means of such 
interpretation of the schools can be the radio, television, special 
exhibits, special school nights, etc., as well as the reports of neigh- 
bors who like to add their information concerning the school to the 
general topics of discussion. 

But the public does not form its basis of judgment of the school 
solely on current information. Many times parents and other com- 
munity members judge the school by the school that they attended. 
“It was good enough for me and it’s good enough for my boy.” 
We have all heard that remark at some time. Since grouping was 
largely based on convenience or alphabetical lists in their day it is 
natural that they might be a little suspicious of other methods. 

In the program of the school as well as in all phases of school 
work, there is the need for a continuous program of interpretation 
rather than a series of campaigns if true understanding of the school 
is to be developed. Proper interpretation is the responsibility of 
every member of the staff, not just the administrator. Teachers are 
very influential forces in affecting the attitude of the community 
toward the school. Too often public relations is thought of as a 
series of spirited campaigns designed to meet some pressing need. 

Grouping may be misinterpreted by students, parents and even 
teachers. In cases where some test, or series of tests is used for 
purposes of grouping there is often much pressure brought to bear 
to achieve in that particular area in order to be classified as a bright 
student. Some schools may base classification on a single test, 
sometimes a reading test, sometimes a test of mathematics, while 
others may use what is often referred to as an I. Q. test. Estimates 
of teachers’ marks for the preceding year or average by years may be 
used. Some authors suggest that more than one means evaluation 
for grouping should be used. Some will urge that such grouping 
be made by achievement tests for each subject and that groupings 
be changed from one subject matter area to another. Here the 
problem of administration is brought to bear. It is usually much 
easier to continue the same grouping for the various classes. What- 
ever the system of grouping, it poses a public relations problem. 
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Parents often take great pride in the fact that their child was 
placed in the “brighter” section. This may result in increased 
expectations for the boy or girl or it may even result in a feeling 
of triumph over the less fortunate neighbor’s boy who did not make 
such high marks and was placed in the “slow” section. Children 
are often sensitive to this evaluation of their possibilities. While 
they may be supposed to know that this grouping is for their own 
benefit, too often such classifications as “the brains” or “the dumb 
bunnies” may arise. The various divisions of grouping may be- 
come marks of social distinction among their friends. These may 
be either high or low, depending upon the circumstances. 

The public relations problems of the marking system may be 
accentuated by various types of grouping. Here it is very important 
that proper interpretation of grades be made. A plain five-point 
rating scale may not fit into a program of homogeneous grouping 
without some adaptation to meet the needs of various groups. The 
best students in the slower group might still fall far short of the 
achievement of the average student in the faster group. Then what 
happens? Should John be given an A, based on the fact that 
he is achieving well for his ability, although his friend, Bill, in the 
other section only, receives a B for work which was superior to 
John’s? Many schools are now trying to relieve this situation by 
providing for a system of marking by the use of A-I, B-1, A-2, B-2, 
etc. Others use such comments as “using resources fully,” etc. 
Here again the need of proper interpretation is needed. Not too 
long ago a large city school system tried to supplement the infor- 
mation on their report cards by such comments. Some parents 
wrote very unappreciative letters to the editor of a city newspaper 
complaining that they didn’t understand how well their child was 
doing in school. They felt that the economic and social life of the 
country was based on competition and they wanted to see how their 
child compared with other children, regardless of their abilities. 
This is just one illustration of the acute problem of interpretation 
of school marks to parents. 

These are but illustrations of the many problems which face the 
school system in connection with the problem of grouping. 
Throughout all of the problems runs the thread of reasoning that 
there must be close cooperation between the school and the home if 
the best educational opportunities are to be provided for the boys 
and girls. When grouping is employed, and some type of group- 
ing is always necessary in schools where classes must be divided for 
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purposes of instruction, there must be one central theme paramount 
in the minds of all. That theme is that grouping is an attempt to 
meet the problem of individual differences by providing the best 
opportunities for learning which are possible for the boys and girls 
of the community. When a system is used it must be designed to 
meet the needs of the boys and girls. Furthermore it should be 
explained to parents in terms of the good of their own boys and 
girls. In that way it has more meaning for them. 

Children should be shown how a particular system of grouping 
helps them to achieve to the best of their ability. This involves 
the teachers. Too often they do not understand the purpose or 
the methods of using such a system. For instance, many times as- 
signments are not differentiated even though teachers realize that 
the sections have been divided by some means in order to provide 
for such differentiation. Even with such a division there will al- 
ways be considerable variation in capacity within the individual 
sections. Here is a challenge for provision for individual differ- 
ences, not mass education methods. Reduced classes should help 
in this problem. Children and teachers should be partners in this 
educative process, for mutual understanding is necessary for success. 

Marking systems should be well recognized and understood as a 
means of reporting pupil progress to parents. The system used 
should be interpreted to parents and students. Emphasis should 
be given to the idea that marks are not an end in themselves but 
are a means to an end. Success is a strong means of motivation. 
Grouping should be so designed as to give a fair chance for success. 

Throughout the educational system teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren should realize that the school system is trying to take the child 
where he is and aid and direct his development in order that he 
may achieve to the best of his ability. When this is understood by 
all of these participants in the educational process, public relations 
will then be an interpretation of the work of the school which will 
be based on mutual cooperation. Grouping then may be realized 
as just another phase in the over-all plan by which the children 


of the community may have the best possible educational oppor- 
tunities. 
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HE GIFTED are our most neglected high school age Amer- 
T icans! This has been noted in various ways by many people. 
Some make unwarranted attacks upon the public schools for sup- 
posed interest only in mediocrity. This vocal—and often highly 
intelligent group—seeks solution by demanding more selectivity in 
public schools enrolees and a return to the narrow curriculum of 
bygone years. 

The second group, one of complacency, warns that special at- 
tention to the gifted would break down our democratic system and 
promote a cult of power and an étatism in the 20th century. 

The third group realizes that we are trying in our secondary 
schools today to deal with “all the children of all the people.” 
This group realizes the necessity for doing this to maintain a strong 
democratic society, since as citizens in a democracy all must be 
sufficiently well educated to assume the responsibilities of American 
citizenship. This third group is aware of the advances in education 
and psychology; it is cognizant of the fact that all children are 
different and therefore education must seek to take each from where 
he is to as far as he can possibly go. Only th-ough such a process 
can each citizen become a genuinely happy, as well as most produc- 
tive, member of society. This concept of individual differences 
demands equal opportunity for each to attain his full potential. 
It does not mean equal exposure for all to identical education! 
The philosophy should not only apply to the “slow learners” about 
whom we have become very concerned, but also to the average 
student and the gifted student who has usually been left to sink or 
swim as best he could. 


SCOPE OF THE ARTICLE 
“Gifted” means different things to different people; proposals 
for working effectively with the gifted are also myriad. For the 
purpose of this short discussion some delimitations are necessary. 
First, “gifted” is used in its narrow definition, including only 
those with superior intelligence. Those with special aptitudes in 
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music, art, etc. who are often embraced in the broader definition 
will not be included. 

From the intelligence standpoint, some view as gifted only those 
children in the top 1% of the school population (I. Q. 137 and 
above). Others define gifted as students with I. Q.’s above 120 
(“‘moderately” gifted) in addition to those in the upper 1% whom 
they term the “highly” gifted. For the purpose of this article dis- 
cussion will center on those having I. Q.’s ranging from 120 to 
137—the “moderately” gifted comprising the top 10% excluding the 
highest 1%. There are three reasons for this. First, most teachers 
have several “moderately” gifted, but do not have many “highly” 
gifted students. Since this article deals with smaller schools, those 
they do have can probably at best only be dealt with in a manner 
similar to that to be suggested for the “moderately” gifted. 

Second, one of the prime goals of concern is potential leadership. 
In discussing the highly gifted, Leta Hollingworth has stated that, 
based upon research, it is her judgment that chances for genuine 
group leadership among the gifted decreased above 130 I. Q., and 
beyond I. Q. 160 a child has little chances of being a popular 
leader.1. This is borne out by socio-metric studies which tend to 
place the very gifted as followers more than leaders, since they rank 
more in the middle in terms of acceptances and rejections. 

And third, Professor Hollingworth has said that the gifted stu- 
dents with I. Q. 140 and below can tolerate the ordinary routine 
of school quite well, implying that those with higher I. Q.’s prob- 
ably cannot be treated adequately in the smaller school anyway.” 

This article is geared to helping teachers in high schools of 500 
or less (which includes 50% or 300,000 of the gifted in school) 
where emphasis must be on the heterogeneous classes. Much has 
already been written by Terman, Hollingworth and Witty about 
work in the large centers such as Los Angeles, Cleveland, and New 
York where separate schools, separate schools within schools, and 
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honors classes are plausible. 

The emphasis will also be on enrichment—not acceleration. 
Although Terman* has found that in most cases one or two years 
of acceleration has not yielded any permanent social maladjustment, 
Hollingworth notes that acceleration usually means more of the 


1 Leta S. Hollingworth, Gifted Children Their Nature and Nurture (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1926), pp. 131-124 . 

2 Leta S. Hollingworth, *‘The Child of Very Superior Intelligence as a Special Problem 
in Social Adjustment,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


Vol. CXLIX, No. 3 (193C%, p. 156. 
Paul Witty (ed.), The Gifted Child, American Association for Gifted Children, Boston 
D. C. Heath and Co 1951 pp 42-44 
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same kind of work only on a higher grade level rather than work 
different in quantity, kind, and level of insight. She, therefore, ad- 
vocated curricular enrichment.* As Witty has pointed out, “experi- 
mental evidence offers no satisfactory answer to this controversy.” 
This author tends to favor enrichment. 
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PROBLEMS IN DEALING WITH THE GIFTED 

One of the main problems in dealing with the gifted is their 
identification. Many teachers, lacking more accurate means, tend 
to rely upon their own opinions. Often they term “gifted” the 
courteous, attentive, well-groomed, and docile “plodder” who is a 
good memorizer. The really gifted child sometimes working far 
below capacity, bored, a discipline problem or shy, and resentful 
is frequently termed dull or a slow learner. 

All this may be avoided by a good testing program involving in- 
telligence testing, standardized academic achievement testing, voca- 
tional interest testing, plus teacher judgments and classroom marks. 


WaAys OF WORKING WITH THE GIFTED 

In working with the gifted some “don’ts” may be helpful. Don’t 
just take up their time by piling on more “busy work.” Don’t 
“reward” the students by making them errand boys or assigning 
them routine “extras” like clipping articles, sharpening pencils, 
or cleaning blackboards or erasers. Guard against too much help 
in directing their study, throttling them with restrictive learning 
patterns of the “average” student such as outlining or taking notes 
in a prescribed manner. The gifted, with perhaps a better mind 
than the teacher, may have his own ways vastly superior for him. 

On the positive, of prime importance is keeping in mind the 
above mentioned characteristics setting off a gifted child. It is 
good to remember the gifted cover most of the basic activities of a 
regular class in half the time it takes the class. One list of aims 
in teaching the gifted is that established for the Cleveland “major 
work” classes:® 


. Increasing the range of knowledge and skill of the students. 
. Developing alertness. 


on = 


. Developing initiative and creative power. 
4. Developing an attitude of critical thinking. 


* Thid, p. 85 

5 Paul Witty, “Educational Provision for Gifted Children,” School and Society 76:181 
(September 20, 1952). 

* Merle R. Sumption, Dorothy Norris, and Lewis M. Terman, “Special Education for 
the Gifted Child,” Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, The Education of Exceptional Children (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1950), p. 266. 
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5. Developing power to work independently, to plan, to execute, and to 
judge. 

6. Developing increased ability to share in understandings. 

7. Developing leadership. 

Some other guideposts that might be helpful in working with 
the bright are: 

1. Differentiate activities quality-wise; not quantity-wise. 

2. Allow students to seek their own level, suggesting throught-provoking 
activities. 

3. Encourage written or oral student summarizations of class activities. 

4. Encourage use of original sources and other research techniques. 

5. Stress “why” and “how” rather than just “who,” “what,” and “when.” 

One approach should be pointed up particularly. Since the 
gifted are especially capable of individual work, a type of research 
is a valuable activity. This should not be in addition to the regular 
assignment or for “extra credit,” but should replace regular work, 
and time should be allowed for it during class periods devoted to 
directed study. Presenting the results of research should not be 
limited to reports. The author has used it as a basis of abstracts 
or summaries written by the more able which may be duplicated 
and used by the whole class. This is particularly valuable when 
a certain area is not presented sufficiently in the text or other 
available sources of information. Gifted students often help in 
developing annotated bibliographies. Library facilities in a smaller 
school and its community may be supplemented by use of the 
teacher’s personal library and free and inexpensive materials which 
are listed in such sources as The Vertical File Service (H. W. 
Wilson Company), Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 
(George Peabody College for Teachers) , and Index of Free Teach- 
ing Aids (Free Teaching Aids Co., Harrisburg, Illinois). Most 
professional journals also carry lists of new materials of this type. 

Attention must also be given to a study of social attitudes and 
character training for the gifted, especially if they are to assume 
leadership commensurate with their ability. Along a similar line, 
Professor Hollingworth found the gifted also gained a great deal 
from the biographical approach where they could “see” like minds 
at work, study the philosophies and ethical standards of others gifted 
in their own and other fields of interest. Research also seems to 
indicate that the gifted take a keen interest in looking into their 
field of greatest interest—whether it be math, scienée, English, or the 
social studies—from the historical and contemporary comparative 
points of view. 
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The problem of testing the gifted is a real one. If the gifted 
are to attack the material on a higher level, the regular class test is 
inadequate. For one thing, it covers some materials the gifted 
would not have studied; in addition, it provides no significant 
learning experience since it does not adequately challenge their 
ability or force them to apply special readings they did. One fairly 
workable solution the author has found is to give different tests 
in the heterogeneous class. The objective part of the exam remains 
the same, but the second half—the essay section—is different. The 
essay portion for the majority demands a limited degree of associa- 
tive power. It stresses mostly the material from basic readings and 
evaluates the student's ability to set information down in logical 
fashion. The essay portion for the gifted should be a power test, 
demanding an ability to make application and draw conclusions. 
One example comes from a tenth grade unit exam on the U. S. S. R. 
Ihe gifted were asked to assume they were technical advisors to the 
Secretary of State. They were then asked to present a briefing 
paper on the nature of the U. S. S. R. as a basis for a policy decision 
by the Secretary. Such a question forced the students to pick out 
the most significant points from as broad a reading background as 
they could draw from and then synthesize. It tied in the area study 
approach with current affairs. It was a challenging experience and 
would have been virtually an impossible task for the average stu- 
dent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

For most schools the gifted must be worked with in a hetero- 
geneous class. There is much to be gained by this. In any good 
learning situation students are working on varying projects. Each 
contributes in line with his ability. Therefore, there is no bad 
feeling if the gifted student is working on a more abstract problem. 
Often it isn’t noticed. Heterogeneous classes so taught can aid in 
reducing snobbishness on the part of the gifted. More important, 
it he!ps to eliminate the feeling of “we’re the dummies” on the part 
of the students who under homogeneous grouping would usually 
be in the “other” class in a smaller school. In addition, hetero- 
geneity can be used to show the gifted how to work cooperatively 
with those less gifted. If the gifted are to become successful adult 
leaders, they must learn to live with and appreciate the average and 
slow learners. The gifted may also come to realize that the less 
gifted intellectually may be their superiors in certain other areas. 
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The Status of the Retarded Learner 


Joun R. PEck 
University of North Carolina 
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N THE FIELD of public education, many methods of standard- 
ication have been so long entrenched that they have become the 
foundation and framework of a schools’ existence. Standardized 
procedures in teaching, marking, grade-placement, and graduation 
requirements have attained such widespread uniformity that every 
American’s life from six to sixteen theoretically follows this well- 
charted stairway, leading him step by step to adult competence. 

THE FALLACIOUS ASSUMPTIONS 

Granting the necessity for certain standards of performance and 
conformity on the part of school pupils, there are nevertheless one 
or two fallacious assumptions in the traditional method of establish- 
ing criteria for the charting of this channel. The first of these is 
the assumption that any pupil is failing in his school work who 
does not stand at, or above, average achievement! To be above 
average is gratifying, to be at average is satisfactory, but to achieve 
below that point is a stigma to be eradicated at all costs. 

Now, it does not take even a fifth grader long to comprehend 
the true concept of the term “average” as deriving from those values 
both above and below the middle point. Just why in our adult 
reasoning, then, are we guided by the assumption that any achieve- 
ment below average is unacceptable? How do we rationally arrive 
at the monumental illusion that only the upper portion of a con- 
tinuum is admissible, and the lower disfavorable? 

If this argument appears over-academic, consider its importance 
within the traditional pattern of curriculum-building and grading. 
Is not the philosophy of the usual secondary school predicated upon 
the “passing” of subjects, and the standard of passing, in turn, 
based upon successful conformance to pre-established norms of 
achievement? A student is measured against the mean performance 
of the whole machine, in a situation where subject matter is 
determined by preparation for a yet higher plateau of performance 
(college). His adolescent mission in life, as a high school student, 
is to expose himself to new fields of interest, absorb the materials 
of knowledge he is told the world demands of him, and otherwise 
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prepare himself for effective intellectual adulthood. If students 
in our high schools were all average achievers, and above, this phi- 
losophy would be most effective. It was, in fact, effective, when the 
high school was admittedly the exclusive domain of scholastically 
superior youths. But this is no longer true today. 

Our second fallacious assumption, then, is that by improvement 
of instruction and more adequate personnel and facilities we can 
bring all children of educable capacity up to certain desired norms, 
at least to average achievement levels! Each of these two assump- 
tions, based on an era of public education long since outgrown, 
leaves every school struggling with a residue of boys and girls who 
cannot possibly meet the standards set up as minimum achievement 
levels. The result, inevitably, is failure, disillusionment, and drop- 
outs, for this entire lower segment of the school population. 


AN OBJECTIVE EVALUATION 


The need is for honesty. First, there needs to be an honest ad- 
mission that certain types of young people crowd the secondary 
schools today who a generation ago would not have been there. 
Economic necessity and more stringent attendance laws have made 
twelve years of public school as much of a basic minimum as eight 
years were in the 20’s and 30’s. 

Secondly, there needs to be an honest admission that these 
particular children cannot be expected to achieve at the level of 
others, for reasons of deficiency in (1) mental, (2) social, (3) 
sensory, or (4) emotional components peculiar to their physical or 
psychological individualities. 

Third, there needs to be honest re-evaluation of what constitutes 
adequate learning. Educators have already determined that ade- 
quacy for college entrance does not necessarily indicate an adequacy, 
for instance, in the operation of a bulldozer; nor, conversely, does 
easy adaptability to manual skills improve one’s capacity for aca- 
demic excellence. 

Finally, there must be the honest recognition that public schools 
which accept young people from all levels of society, must train 
those young people to go back and fill the ranks at all those same 
levels of society. No school can succeed in its mission of broad 
public education if it takes from every social stratum from the 
humblest to the noblest, and gives back only to the top crust. 
Lofty aspirations notwithstanding, public secondary education is 
for the common man’s enlightenment. It cannot be, on the present 
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broadened base of public service, a finishing school exclusively 
for “the scholar.” 


WHAT ScHOOLs ARE DOING 


Many school systems have awakened to this fact and have taken 
steps to educate their sub-standard pupils in practicable, attainable 
accomplishments. 

Vocational Education: An aura of confusion generally char- 
acterizes the inclusion of vocational training programs in such ven- 
tures, despite the obvious fact that in vocational education, a 
boy or girl can frequently find more purposeful material than in 
the strictly academic curriculum. The smoke seems most frequently 
to arise from the cross fire of staff opinion that, on the one hand, 
vocational classes are being packed with pupils of low achieve- 
ment thus defeating the high standards vocational programs wish 
to maintain; and that, on the other, slow learners and handicapped 
need the practical instruction offered by vocational teachers and 
therefore should major in these areas rather than in the academic. 

It is doubtful that these differences can ever be satisfactorily 
resolved where vocational subjects are taught. Yet the fact remains 
that preparation for a specific vocational field may be the best of 
all curricula for the under-average high school student. There are 
five general classifications in the field of vocational preparation: 
business education, distributive education, agricultural education, 
home economics education, and trade and industrial education. 
Somewhere in one of these broad fields of interest, or in a combina- 
tion of two, the student who fails as a scholar may find himself 
evolving successfully as a craftsman or specialist in some less ab- 
stract field of endeavor. There is little doubt that such a discovery 
leads many struggling young people to new levels of motivation 
which they had presumed buried long ago, despairing at ever find- 
ing anything challenging at school. 

Nevertheless, for all its improvement over strictly academic cate- 
gories for this type of youth, vocational education does not ac- 
curately meet the needs of the more seriously retarded. This is due 
chiefly to the fact that vocations in today’s complex industries very 
often require the mastery of special skills and aptitudes arising from 
highly organized mental associations involving judgment, speed, 
and accuracy. Frequently such professions require people of at 
least average achievement. Vocational curricula are therefore apt 
to be selective in many instances, limiting their training to only a 
minority of specially selected students. 
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Life Adjustment Education: The closest we yet have come to 
finding the right door for atypical high school students is in what 
has come to be called “Life Adjustment Education.” Although ad- 
justment to life is, of course, the goal of all education, this term 
specifically has been applied to school programs for those pupils 
who are neither academically inclined, nor capable of developing 
interests and aptitudes in skilled occupations. The idea arose from 
a conference of the Vocational Division of the United States Office 
of Education in 1944 and is attributed to Charles A. Prosser, who 
presented it to the commission at that time. The plan consists of 
a curriculum of practical, general education based on some func- 
tional education of less specialized types. It gives the pupil adequate 
training for securing and holding employment in the semi-skilled 
and even some of the menial trades in or close to his own com- 
munity. 

“A program for these neglected youths should start with an 
analysis of the needs and possibilities in the local community. Here 
the local school has almost complete freedom of action, since the oft- 
cited restrictions of college entrance requirements or the conven- 
tions of organized vocational programs do not exist. There are 
many isolated examples of specific adjustments in individual schools 
that suggest what can be done.” 

Starting with a Job Survey: In 1948 a committee of teachers in 
the New York City schools made an organized analysis of jobs 
available in their neighborhoods.* They based the format of their 
analysis upon a job schedule record designed by the Vocational Di- 
vision, United States Office of Education. This included such items 
as job titles, name of establishment, work to be performed, working 
conditions, training requirements, performance requirements, and 
personal requirements. The types of jobs canvassed were indicative 
of the performance level of the retarded youths in whom these 
teachers were interested: telephone company bus girl, painter's 
helper, cafeteria bus boy, cafeteria counterman, pantry maid, build- 
ing maintenance porter, warehouse stockman, gas station attendant, 
and hospital jobs including pantry maid, tray girl, counter girl, 
maid, laundry loader, and laundry assorter. 

Not a very impressive list of occupations from the point of 
view of the educator, perhaps. But this very realism in recognizing 
the strata of menial occupation around us is the first step we must 


Will French, J. D. Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High School Administration. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1951. p. 228. 

2 Willia F. Peace, ‘“‘Workshop in Job Requirements in Occupational Areas of New 
York City,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, LIII, April 1949, pp. 621-643. 
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take if we are to prepare the limited individual for his role in life. 
Grooming sub-normal students for mastery of simple but vital basic 
tasks in their community appears more intelligent than grooming 
them for achievements they can never hope to attain. In this real- 
istic way, then menial worker reaches his destined level in the wage- 
earning social order through healthy mental and emotional cli- 
mates. The usual way is to nurture him on failure and disillusion- 
ment until he eventually recedes to the same level anyway, but with 
the scars of social rejection deeply imbedded in his personality. 

A High School for Retarded Girls: Mentally retarded adolescent 
girls in Rochester, New York, have the advantage of a continuous 
program of education tailored for them from the elementary grades 
through their own special high school.* There classroom work is 
organized in subject areas related to units of experience. Below 
is a partial list of the school’s specific activities in social studies and 
English. Its bearing upon occupational training is most obvious: 


Discussing kinds of industries in which parents work 
Making reports on local industries, widely known 
Exploring the variety of local industries 

Charting jobs for beginners; knowledge and skill required 
Investigating service jobs 

Discussing personal assets of the successful worker 
Planning visits to industries and reporting on them 
Making out simple application forms, letters, time cards 


Staff members at this school are enthusiastic about the holding 
power of such a curriculum. Both the girls and the parents recog- 
nize its value, and the majority of the pupils desire to continue in 
school at least to the age of seventeen. This may be a good place 
to reflect upon the urgency of many slow learners to go on with 
schooling beyond adolescence, provided they are sure of a course 
of study simple enough to master. The burning ambition to learn 
is not confined merely to the erudite. Opportunity for success is 
frequently the only kindling needed for firing interest of self im- 
provement through study, a point to be remembered when planning 
for adult education, at whatever level of instruction. 

A Small City Meets the Problem: As an example of what a smal- 
ler community might do, take the program for retarded youth in 
Niles, Ohio.‘ 

This town is in the steel producing area of its state and consider- 

* Catherine Lovell and Christine P. Ingram, “A High School Program for Mentally 
Retarded Adolescent Girls,”’ Journal of Educational Research, April, 1947. 


*“Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally Retarded,’’ Federal Security Agency 
Bulletin 1950, No. 2, Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1950, p. 84. 
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able attention is given to preparing young men for the types of mill 
work which underlie the economic structure of the community. 
With schools set up on a 6-3-3 basis, mentally retarded children 
progress from elementary to junior high school where they partici- 
pate with the other children of the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades on a 
basic of units of work. Emphasized units include health, commu- 
nity agencies and services, industries in the city, and industries in 
the immediate environment. Niles, Ohio, apparently is a commu- 
nity that recognizes that its own economy, and the nation’s, needs 
steel and men to make steel. It is devoting its educational energy to 
make maximum employment benefits available to its slow learners 
as well as its normal school population. There is a place in this 
community for all its growing population, and the plodders shall be 
trained for effective living as well as the brilliant. 

We have considered, then, several of the positive approaches to 
grouping of retarded, atypical secondary pupils: placing them in 
vocational training programs, life adjustment education programs, 
special training following job analysis of the community, a special 
high school for retarded girls, and a unit of work program in a 
small city junior high school. These measures represent the very 
best efforts yet made to meet honestly and practically the problem 
of preparing the slow or deficient individual for useful living. 

Limitations of Remedial Education; One other means must be 
mentioned: the remedial class. Valuable though remedial teaching 
is, educators must never be content to meet the problems of the 
retarded child through remedial measures only. There are a few 
who can be greatly helped in such a program: those pupils who have 
been absent through sickness, those who lose their continuity of 
training by frequent moving, certain cases of speech and hearing 
disorders, or vision retardates. In short, remedial work pays off 
wherever the pupil, by such extra attention, can effectively improve 
himself and can rejoin his peers after a reasonable length of reme- 
dial application. 

Each person in our complex machinery of society is a gear with 
an axis on which to turn. Schools must learn where the small gears 
fall, and mold them for their vocational function. There has been 
much unrealistic endeavor to cast every gear, regardless of its po- 
tential, into the mold of the big wheel. 
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Ayer, F. C., Practical Child Accounting, Austin, Texas, The Steck 
Company, 1949, pp. 176-183. 


Indicates criteria and data needed in the classification of pupils. 


Bent, R. K., and Kronenberg, H. H., Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, 
pp. 338-343. 

Discusses various types of grouping-ability, sex, chronological, 
puberty, curricular, and others. 


Blair, G. M., “Provision for Atypical Children in High School,” 
High School Journal, 33:25-29, January-February, 1950. 
Argues that the high school curriculum should be sufficiently 
flexible to provide modifications for all pupils. 


Cole, T. R., “Extremes and Reversals in Education,’ American 
School Board Journal, 119:20, October 1949. 


Argues against the “either/or” attitude in grouping; suggests use 


of a special teacher part of the time and regular social age group- 
ing at other times. 


Corey, S. M., Havinghurst, R. J., and Prescott, D. A., “What Are 


the Issues Involved?” Educational Leadership, 4:365-373, March 
1947. 


Discusses the importance of grouping for academic and social 
achievement and the responsibility of administrators and teachers. 
Cunningham, ".uth and Associates, “Getting the Group Habit,” 

Educational Leadership, 4:380-385, March 1947. 

Discusses the use of instruments such as a classroom “Social Dis- 
tance Scale” and a check sheet of “Opportunities in Human Rela- 
tions!” 

Davis, G. M., “Do You Section?” National Association of Secondary 

School Principals Bulletin, 33:108-112, January 1949. 


Argues for sectioning with the idea that youth can be trusted 
with realistic acceptance of their own varying abilities. 
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Frazier, A., “How to Keep Them in Their Place,” School Review, 
55:339-344, June 1947. 

Lists eight devices effective in maintaining the separation of the 
able from the less able. 

French, W., Hull, J. D., and Dodds, B. L., American High School 
Administration, New York, Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1951, 
pp. 383-387. 

Points out ways of grouping as a solution to teaching problems 
which cannot be solved by reducing class size. 

Hagman, Harlan L., The Administration of American Public 
Schools, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, 
pp- 226-228. 

Provides arguments for and against grouping and sums up the 
discussion with ten guiding principles. 

Hammock, R. C. and Baker, P. T., “How About the Junior High 
School?” Educational Leadership, 4:396-402, March 1947. 
Presents a criteria of eleven points on grouping and makes a 

plea for return to the junior high school. 

Hankamp, G. (ed.), “How Are We Grouping?” Educational 
Leadership, 4:354-364, March 1947. 

Approximately twenty examples of various types of grouping 
throughout the United States. 

Helseth, Inga O., “A Class—or a Group?” Educational Leadership, 
4:374-380, March 1947. 

Calls attention to the importance of promoting group unity 
rather than mere mechanical organization. 

Klugman, S. F., “Cooperative versus Individual Efficiency in Prob- 
lem Solving?” Journal of Educational Psychology, 35:91-100, 
February, 1944. 

Shows that an individual has greater success when working with 
others. 

Lindel, Albert, “Upgrading Retarded Pupils,” The Journal of Edu- 
cation, 130:132-134, April 1947. 

Argues for “upgrading” retarded pupils for social purposes. 

Moreno, J. L. and Jennings, H. H., “Sociometric Methods of Group- 
ing and Regrouping,” Sociomentry, 7:397-414, November 1944. 


Discusses use of sociometric techniques in grouping. 
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National Society for the Study of Education, The Grouping of 
Pupils, Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, Part I, Bloomington, IIl., Public 
School Publishing Company, 1936. 

The entire volume is devoted to the importance, theoretical con- 
siderations, adaptation, administration, and evaluation of grouping. 


National Society for the Study of Education, The Education of 
Exceptional Children, Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part II, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. 

The yearbook provides an over-all study of the problems of ex- 
ceptional children. 

Otto, Henry J., “Use of Social Criteria in Grouping Children,” 
Childhood Education, 23:326-329, March 1946. 

Emphasizes the importance of social factors as well as physical 
and intellectual factors. 


Sheehan, M. A. and Hill, A. S., “What Curriculum for the Slow 
Learner?” National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin, 34:4-16, April 1950. 


Yeager, William A., Administration and the Pupil, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 133-145. 
Supplies arguments, pro and con, on ability grouping and dis- 
cusses procedures used currently at elementary and secondary levels. 


Films Dealing with Problems 
of Grouping 


KENNETH M. McINTYRE 


University of North Carolina 


The problems of grouping in the public schools call for a variety 
of approaches and techniques. Such problems as the Democratic 
Approach to Grouping, Techniques for Individual Differences, 
Grouping in Public Relations, and Education of the Slow Learner 
may be illustrated with 16mm motion picture films. Although the 
titles may not be directly correlated with grouping problems the 
following films demonstrate some of the classroom techniques which 
involve grouping procedures. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES, 23 minutes, Sound, Black and White, 
(Educational Psychology Series) McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Centered around the idea that the school must shape education 
to individual needs, this film is the case study of a shy, slow child 
who is different from his classmates. It emphasizes the need for 
meeting individual differences in terms of individual interests and 
capabilities. 

Unity oF PERSONALITY, 18 minutes, Silent, Black and White, 
Pennsylvania State College, Psychological Cinema Register, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

The expressive behavior patterns shown include gestures, re- 
sponses to words and questions, handling objects, athletic activ- 
ities, and hand writing. Consistency of expressive movements are 
shown for each of five individuals with difference personalities. 
Similarities of expressive behavior characteristicsg which relate to 
the “unity of personality” are shown in this film produced by 
Werner Wolff. 


IMPROVE YOUR PERSONALITY, 10 minutes, Sound, Black and White, 
Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

With Clifford R. Adams, of Pennsylvania State College, as edu- 
cational consultant, this film shows how personalities can be devel- 
oped, adapted, and controlled. It also emphasizes the important 
fact that personality is not a glamorous attribute possessed by only 
a few, but a part of each individual’s character. 


RoLe PLAYING IN HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING, 25 minutes, Sound, 
Black and White, National Education Association, Division of 
Adult Education Service, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
dD. Cc. 


This training film shows the uses of role-playing in gaining in- 
sight into human relations problems, uncovering inter-personal re- 
lationships which are hindering group progress, practicing new be- 
havior before trying it out in a real life situation, and in communi- 
cating human relations skills by acting them out instead of by 
verbal explanation. The film was sponsored by the National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development and produced by Educa- 
tional Film Productions. 
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SHy Guy, 13 minutes, Sound, Black and White, Coronet Films, 

Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Designed to help adjust the shy adolescent by showing him 
the screen’s “shy guy” as he begins to improve his om relatio 
through principles of friendly association demonstraicd by hier 
ter adjusted classmates. Educational consultant was Dr. Alic€ M. 
Sowers, University of Oklahoma. 


PRESSURE Groups, 20 minutes, Sound, Black and. White, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

Illustrating methods used by a representative democratic pres- 
sure group to bring about legislation for a desirable civic project, 
this film clearly explains that when pressure groups are democrat- 
ically used they are a necessary instrument for decision making by 
a group. This method is contrasted with the underhanded way 


in which an undercover group attempts to prevent the passage of 
a bill. 


Bibliography of Recent Books on 
Educational and Psychological 
Testing* 


THELMA GWINN THURSTONE 


University of North Carolina 


mx 


The books listed in this bibliography have all appeared within 
the last ten years. Although many of the standard references in 
educational and psychological testing appeared earlier, it seems 
likely that this list will be most useful if it can serve to bring the 
user’s references up to date. Many of the books contain good sum- 
maries of older materials and it is believed that the twenty listings 
below provide an adequate source of material. 

Bouthilet, Lorraine, and Katharine Mann Byrne: You and Your 

Mental Abilities. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1945. 

A frank discussion of the nature of mental abilities and their importance 


in school and career. Helpful to teachers in explaining these concepts to pupils 
and to parents. 


_ *This bibliography is held over from the material prepared for the January, 1952 
issue on “Testing.” 
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Buros, Oscar K. (ed): The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1949. 

A bibliography of recent tests published in all English-speaking countries. 
Frankly critical test reviews, written by persons of outstanding ability represent 
ing various viewpoints, which will assist test users to make more discriminating 
selections of the standard test which will best meet their needs. 


Cronbach, Lee J.: Essentials of Psychological Testing. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 


An introductory text on psychological testing, presenting the basic concepts 
underlying the measurement of behavior. Emphasis is on the significance of 
newer procedures in testing, including factor analysis, projective tests, and 
situation tests. 


Darley, John G.: Testing and Counseling in the High-School Guid- 
ance Program. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1943. 


Provides an outline of the main elements of counseling and discusses the 
types of information about the student which the counselor must have in order 
to understand students. Good counseling frequently requires the use of tests, 
and much of the book is concerned with the use of tests and the interpretation 
of scores. 


Freeman, Frank S.: Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1950. 

Presents a comprehensive description of psychological tests with an extensive 
treatment—descriptive, evaluative, critical—of personality inventories and of 
projective methods. Emphasis is on individual and clinical interpretation of 
tests results. 


Goodenough, Florence L.: Mental Testing: Its History, Principles, 
and Applications. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1949. 


Written to help those who are concerned with the training and guidance of 
human beings to a better understanding of the appraisal of mental abilities as 
an aid to social welfare. Discusses individual and group tests of intelligence, 
tests of educational aptitude and achievement, motor development and motor 
skill, interests and attitudes, personal-social characteristics, contains a section 
on statistical methods and one on applications of mental testing in schools, 
clinical practice, industry, social welfare and the military service. 


Greene, Edward B.: Measurements of Human Behavior. New York: 
The Odyssey Press, Inc., 1941. 


Comprehensive discussion of the theory of mental tests, detailed descriptions 
and evaluations of typical tests in each branch of the subject; and a good 
exposition of recent developments in test analysis. A large number of charts, 
illustrations, and tables illuminate the discussions. A clear and comprehensive 
presentation. 


Greene, Harry A., Albert N. Jorgenson, and J. Raymond Gerberich: 
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Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1943. 

Stresses the improvement of teacher-made examinations. A reference book 
for teachers and school administrators in general aspects of measurement in high 
school subjects and in general applications of testing in high schools. 


Guilford, J. P.: Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion, 2d. ed. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. 
4 very thorough revision of a well-known college text. Emphasis is upon 
applications rather than on mathematical statistics. A valuable reference hand- 
book 


Jordan, A. M.: Measurement in Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1953 


Construction and description of tests, with many sample items included. Of 
special interest to high school teachers are chapters on measurement in language 
and literature, social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, physical educa- 
tion and health, science, business education, fine arts and manual arts, intelli- 
gence, interests, attitude, and personality traits. 


Lindquist, E. F. (ed.): Educational Measurement. Washington, 

D. C.: American Council on Education, 1951. 

Twenty foremost authorities in testing have contributed chapters in their 
area of specialization. A comprehensive and understandable text on the theory 
and technique of educational test construction and administration. An in- 
dispensable reference work and handbook for counselors and guidance workers 
and school administrators in charge of testing programs. 


Michaels, W. J. and M. Ray Karnes: Measuring Educational 
Achievement. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1950. 


With the emphasis on teacher-constructed tests, should be an aid to the 
instructor who makes his own tests. 


Mursell, James L.: Psychological Testing. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1949. 


Covers both the basic theories of mental measurement and their practical 
application. Lists and comments on the typical and sounder tests available. 
Assumes a knowledge of fundamental statistics. 


Remmers, H. H., and N. L. Gage: Educational Measurement and 
Evaluation. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 


This text gives the teacher a reasonable mastery of the principles, methods 
and procedures of educational measurement and a new orientation to the field 
of tests and measures. The constant interaction between the individual and 
his environment is used as a frame of reference throughout. A workbook of 
exercises in measurement and evaluation is available. 
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Ross, C. C.: Measurement in Today’s Schools, 2d. ed. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 

Author’s purpose is to emphasize intelligent use and interpretation of tests 
by classroom teachers and school administrators rather than to give a description 
of tests. 

Smith, Eugene R., Ralph W. Tyler, et al.: Appraising and Record- 
ing Student Progress. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
Report of the committee on Evaluation and Recording of the Eight-Year 

Study of the Progressive Education Association. Emphasizes evaluation of all 

goals of the schools including social sensitivity, appreciation, interests, person 

and social adjustment, as well as aspects of thinking. 

Strong, E. K., Jr.: Vocational Interests of Men and Women. Stan- 
ford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1943. 

A summary of the author’s researches of more than thirty years into the 
measurement of vocational interests. Also contains chapters on the nature of 
interests and their use in guidance. 

Super, Donald E.: Appraising Vocational Fitness. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 

A comprehensive volume which furnishes vocational counselors with a manual 
of currently usable tests; develops an understanding of the basic procedures 
of the development of vocational tests. 

Travers, Robert M.: How to Make Achievement Tests. New York: 
The Odyssey Press, Inc., 1950. 


Written to help teachers develop objective tests of achievement. 


Traxler, Arthur E.: Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. 


Provides information on measuring instruments, record forms, and forms of 
organization of guidance programs. Complete information on each test is also 
given: its purpose, level for which it is designed, correlation coefficients, and 
references for further information. 
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